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Testimony of Yaddonfield (N. Jersey) Monthly 
Meeling, concerning our beloved friend 
RicHagD JORDAN. 


It appears from memorandums which he has 
left, that he was born at a place called Elizabeth, 
in the county of Norfolk and colony of Virginia, 
the nineteenth of the Twelfth month, 1756, and 
that his parexts, Joseph and Patience Jordan, 
were members of our religious Society. His 
father being much from home on business, and 
his mother dying whilst he was quite young, his 
education was so far neglected, that he was but 
a few times at a religious meeting of Friends, 
until he was twelve years old. But the watchful 
care and unspeakable mercy of the Lord, were 
manifested in the tendering visitations of his 
holy Spirit, exciting awful impressions on his 
mind respecting a future state; and raising at 
times fervent desires after an inheritance among 
the spirits of the sanctified in heaven, when 
time to him should be no longer. But not 
keeping close to this religious exercise, the 
tendering sense of Divine goodness became much 
effaced, his mind alienated from the source of 
all true comfort, and his feet with avidity were 
tracing the paths of temptation and lying vani- 
ties. In this condition it pleased the Shepherd 
of Israel renewedly to bring him under a deep 
sense of- judgment and condemnation for sin; 
and as he patiently and humbly abode under 
this refining baptism, though at times tempted 
to give up all hope of ever attaining to a state 
of acceptance and peace, he was, through great 
mercy, enabled to surrender himself into the 
hands of his all-sufficient Redeemer, and brought 
into a living and heartfelt experience of recon- 
_t to God, through Jesus Christ our 


Being married and settled in North Carolina, 
and having passed through many deep and 


various baptisms, with an awful impression that 
he was called to the ministry, and at times a 
sensible feeling of the Divine hand putting him 
forth therein, which he strove to avoid; he was, 
in the twenty-fifth yore of his age, enabled to 
resign himself to the disposal of the blessed 
Head of the church, and strengthened to express 
a few words in a small meeting of Friends; 
which yielded indescribable peace to his hitherto 
oppressed and afflicted soul. His appearances 
in the ministry were for a long time small, and 
not frequent; his mind being covered with a 
fear and dread lest he should shoot out into 
branches, and not truly know an establishment 
in the root of immortal life. He kept much at 
home, except attending his own Yearly Mecting, 
and some neighbouring meetings in Virginiz, 
and also travelling on foot in religious visits to 
some places in North Carolina. Being faithful 
in the little, his qualification for further services 
became enlarged, and feeling a rcligious concern 
to visit the meetings of Friends in the northern 
and eastern States, he opened the same to his 
friends, and in the Third month, 1797, obtained 
certificates of their unity, from the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings of which he was a member. 
His visit to those parts was attended with the 
savour of Divine life, and as a messenger of 
Christ, his fervent labours in the ministry were 
made effectual to the quickening of many minds, 
and to the real edification of the church. Some 
time after his return from this journey, his mind 
being often greatly reduced and humbled, a 
prospect of extensive religious service in foreign 
parts was weightily spread before him, which, 
through holy help, he was enabled to give up to; 
and in the Second month, 1800, after receiving 
the uisite certificates, he left his residence 
with a humbling sense of the Lord’s hand upon 
him; and soon after, embarked at New York in 
a vessel bound for England. Being strengthened 
to complete his visit with much acceptance and 
in the unity of his Friends, to most of the 
meetings in Great Britain and Ireland, and also 
to several parts of the continent of Europe, 
where he experienced many remarkable preser- 
vations, and signal interpositions of Divine Pro- 
vidence, he returned to America in the Tenth 
month, 1802. After the lapse of several 
months, believing himself called upon to reside 
some time in Connecticut, he removed with his 
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family to Hartford, in that State, in the year 
1804. Whilst an inhabitant there, he paid 
several religious visits to distant meetings; and 
in 1809, being satisfied that it would be right 
for him to leave those parts, and again change 
his residence, he spread the same before his 
Friends; who, after due deliberation, signified 
their unity with his prospect; and he accord- 
ingly came and settled within the limits of this 
Monthly Meeting. His time for several years 
was much occupied in attending to the services 
of our religious Society, and in performing some 
religious visits. In the management of his tem- 
poral affairs, he was remarkably cautious of 
entering into engagements or contracting debts, 
lest through any unforeseen occurrence, an 
honourable and punctual discharge of them 
might be improperly delayed or prevented, and a 
blemish be thereby brought upon the cause of 
Truth, which to him was more precious than any 
earthly possession: this guarded circumspection 
was so strictly maintained, that, making his 
wants few, he rarely had any unsettled accounts 
on hand. 

Being devoted to the service of his heavenly 
Master, he was made an able minister of the 
gospel; and though at times, in the beginning 
of his communications, he might seem to the 
superficial observer, to move on in weakness, 

et to the truly gathered spirits he was felt to 
be exercised in watchful care not to proceed 
faster or further, than as the great Shepherd of 
the sheep was pleased to lead along, in the 
openings of the divine gift. His reverent humble 
waiting, and deep exercise of spirit, in his silent 
sitting in our meetings, was instructive, and at 
times had a reaching effect upon the minds of 
those around him; and when put forth to speak 
to the people, it was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power; baptising the audience, 
and clearly opening to individuals their states 
and conditions, showing with indubitable certainty, 
that the pathway of peace and salvation was 
through the effectual operation of the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the Third month, 1825, he met with a close 
trial in the death of his beloved wife, which he 
bore with exemplary resignation. 

*In the Eighth month, 1826, returning from 
a visit to Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Woodbury, and conversing with a friend in 
allusion to a visit he had lately made to Friends 
in Philadelphia, he expressed the great peace 
and satisfaction he felt in recurring to it; 
emphatically said that it would be his ‘ast visit, 


and appeared settled in the conviction that the 
happy period of his release from the trials of 
time was near at hand. In a few days after 
this, he was taken unwell; and in this, his last 
illness, which continued about two months, he 
had much conversation with several of his dear 
and intimate friends, upon the present state of 
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our religious Society, earnestly declaring as }; 
belief, that all those who were led by the Spins 
of Truth, would feel themselves constrained ;, 
acknowledge all that is recorded in the Hyjy 
Scriptures, concerning the coming, the suff;. 
ings, and offices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, as he appeared in the flesh at Jerusalon 
He several times declared as his firm convictioy 
at that awful period, that however painful tho 
present state of things was, to the sincem 
followers of the Lamb, yet he fully believed jt 
would be made the means of purifying the 
Society of much of its dross; and that such as 
stood faithful in their allegiance to Christ, would 
be deepened by it in the life of religion. He 
had seen (he said) that the Lord would take the 
cause into his own hand, and none should be 
able to hinder him: that those of this Society, 
who had been highly favoured, but who had 
turned their backs and forsaken Him, would be 
cast out, and others brought in, who would stand 
for the honour of his great name, and for his 
cause in the earth. 

On the 16th of the Ninth month, a friend 
calling to see him, he intimated that he thought 
his recovery very doubtful, considering his age, 
and the great prostration of his strength; but 
he several times remarked that “he had no will 
but the Lord’s will.” He expressed with much 
oe and deep sorrow, his concern for those, 
who, by giving way to their creaturely wisdom 
and carnal reasoning, have departed from the 
Christian faith. With much emphasis he said, 
“Oh, what will those men do, that deny the di- 
vinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! 
what refuge will they have at such a time as this; 
on a sick bed—O, what will become of them !’— 
Once he said, “I would not be in their state for 
any thing in the world.” He intimated that 
during this sickness, he had much opportunity 
for reflection, both by day and by night; and he 
had thought much upon the awful state of those 
people that deny the Lord, and the only hope of 
salvation, which, added he, is by the mercy of 
God, through the merits and the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Then he said with much 
emphasis, ‘“‘My hope, my only hope for salva- 
tion, is in the mercy of God, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ.” These, or words nearly simi- 
lar, he repeated several times during the course 
of the conversation. He enlarged very instruc- 
tively on the ground of this his hope, and the 
great stay and comfort it was to his mind:— 
“Oh,” said he, “I would not give this hope in 
the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, for the 
whole world.” He then proceeded to relate, 
how, during that illness, many Scripture pas 

, both out of the old and new testament, 
had been unfolded to his mind with great clear- 
ness and comfort, respecting the plan devised 
by Divine love for the restoration of poor fallen 
man, and the salvation of sinners. After settin 
forth the fall of man, through the temptation 
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subtlety of Satan, and his aspiring above the 
station appointed him by Divine wisdom, he 

ed to og some of those passages, 
fosinning with the promise of the seed of the 
goman, that should bruise the head of the 
serpent; and enlarging upon aay Scripture 
testimonies showing that this Seed is Christ, 
even He who died for our sins on the cross, and 
gho is @ propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, an Advocate with the Father, 
and Mediator between God and man. He enlarged 
upon what faith in God, and in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, had done in every gene- 
ration; then emphatically said, “This is also my 
faith, and I shall die in it, as I have lived, hoping 
in God’s mercy, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

On the 18th of the month, being alone with 
a friend, he entered into conversation on the 
present state of Society, and remarked, that 
there were many under our name, who had 
made a mere profession, but had. never been 
convinced of, nor yielded obedience to, the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Friends; and it was no 
marvel if such were carried off with unsound 
notions. He said, he believed it had been per- 
mitted, in order to manifest such as these, but 
he was firm in the faith, that the ancient doc- 
trines and principles of the Society, as set forth 
in the Seriptures, would prevail; and all those 
who were building on Jesus Christ, would be 
preserved, amid all the storms and commotions 
that now agitated the Society; and it would yet 
arise and shine in more of its ancient beauty 
than many now living have ever scen it; 
adding, “I may not live to see it, but there are 
some of you that will.” He remarked to a 
friend who called to see him; “It is a satisfac- 
tion to reflect that my outward concerns are all 
settled.” After a solemn pause he added, “I 
know that I am a poor creature, and have 
nothing to depend on but the mercy of a gracious 
God, through Christ Jesus my Lord. Oh, these 
poor things that are trying to do away all belief 
in the authenticity of the Scriptures, and in a 
Saviour, what will become of them! No other 
foundation can any man lay than that which is 
hid.” His bodily sufferings were at times great, 
but he was preserved in patience and resigna- 
tion to the Divine will; and several times he 
ejaculated with much earnestness, “ Oh, blessed 
Saviour! Oh Lord Jesus help me;” evineing that 
dependence was placed upon the Physician of 

ue, 

A few days before his decease, he remarked 
toa friend, that the crisis had not been shown 
to him, when he should be taken; but from the 
way he felt, he thought it could not be much 
longer. The friend intimating that she supposed 
be thought he should not recover, he answered, 
“I leave it all to Him-who knows how to order 
ill things for the best. I have no desire but that 
tis blessed will may be done.” 


On Sixth-day, the 13th of Tenth month, he 
became much worse, and about three o’clock on 
Seventh-day morning, the approaching change 
was apparent. He was in much suffering until 
about ten o’clock, when the conflict seemed to be 
nearly over; and breathing shorter and shorter, 
he quietly and calmly departed, about a quarter 
after eleven o'clock, that forenoon, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age, being a minister about 
forty-five years. 





For Friends’ Review. 


Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
nominee Council, 1849. THomas Wistar, 
Jr., Commissioner. 


[Continued from page 87.} 
MEMORANDUM. 
Seventh Month 2d. 


The Sub-Indian Agent this day informed A. 
Cope that he expected the $30,000 by the 
Michigan, in a few days, and that the chiefs had 
agreed to come to Green Bay to attend to the 
payment of it; the people of the town having 
raised a subscription to bear their expenses. He 
intimated that an effort would be made to pro- 
cure an alteration of the roll for the payment of 
the $40,000. 

Seventh Month 9th. 


The day after the council held by the Sub- 
Indian Agent, viz.,on the 22d ult., the Com- 
missioner proceeded to New York to procure the 
$40,000, with which he returned in the Michigan 
on the 7th inst. 

Late in the evening, after getting back to 
Green Bay, he was presented by the Secretary of 
the Sub-Indian Agent, on behalf of Morgan L. 
Martin, a lawyer of the town of Green Bay, with 
a list of names upon the roll prepared by the 
Commissioner and the chiefs, in council, to whom 
objections were made, and with another list of 
the names of persons not on, but. said to be 
entitled, and claiming to be put apie the roll. 

The chiefs of the Menominees being at Green 
Bay, on business with the Indian Agent, the 
Commissioner thought it. best to call them into 
council; and as the 8th inst. was not a business 
day, being the first of the week, and the 9th, 
at 8 o’clock, A. M., was the time announced by 
advertisement in the Green Bay Advocate of the 
week before, for the payment of the awards, he 
called the council to meet at 6 o’clock, A. M., 
on the 9th inst. 


At a council held Seventh month 9th, 1849, 
at 6 o’clock, A. M., present, at that hour, the 
Commissioner, Alfred Cope and Charles A. Grig- 
non, U. S. Interpreter. 

After waiting an hour, most of the chiefs 
appeared, and the business was opened to them. 

Osh-kosh came in some time after, and then 
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all the chiefs in attendance at the council of 
Sixth month 20th were present, with the addi- 
tion of the old chief I-am-ma-tan. The chiefs 
called in John B. Jacobs, interpreter. 

The Commissioner remarked to them that this 
meeting was unexpected, and that he was glad to 
see them once more. That the object in con- 
vening them was not that they might undo to-day, 
what they had before decided. That what had 
been done should be left just as they had fixed 
it; that it had been published in a newspaper 
and gone forth to the world, and the government 
would expect it to stand as they left it, and no 
name should be taken off the roll that had been 
deliberately placed upon it in council. 

But, upon getting here, the night before last, 
he had found an account of a few names, said to 
have a right to a place on the roll, which he was 
going to read to them. When they had been 
read, the chiefs would say whether they approved 
or disapproved them; if they disapproved, he 
would reject them; if the chiefs reject them they 
would be rejected. This work was to be the 
work of the chiefs,—that what had been before 
done was their work, and what they now did 
should be their work, and the Commissioner 
would not influence their decision. He reminded 
them that the Half-breeds had been promised 
their money to-day, and must have it, and there- 
fore this council must be a short one. 

The names were then read, and a few of them, 
with some offered by the chiefs, directed to be 
enrolled. 

Proof being produced in council that the fol- 
lowing parties were twice upon the roll, under 
different appellations, it was directed to be cor- 
rected, so that no one appear twice, viz: Peter 
Holdeg the same as Pierre Aldrick, Angel Cor- 
belle entered also as the wife of Augustin Beau- 
mier, the wife of Joseph Laframboise, the 
children of Louisa Domatille, being included with 
the children of Joseph Jourdain’s wife, Charles 
G. Deriviere, who appears also as the stepson of 
John Baptiste Vincent, Augustin Grignon, Jr., 
Shajous, the son of Antoine Macaby; like- 
wise Lamotte Taylor was directed to be stricken : 1 1 
out, he being dead. re-enacted, resistance will doubtless again ensue. 

The Commissioner proposed that the four But wo be to the country in which these violent 
:chiefs appointed to assist in the payment of the | heavings and conflicts are taking place, and 
sacrificing immensely public and private pro- 

lement and superintend the payments, which | perty. 
bal agreed to. mn rf ; “Tn this country there has been an abundant 

The Commissioner then desired to close the | harvest; bread-stuffs and cattle are very cheap, 
and the farmers complain loudly of impending 
ruin. I hope, however, that this will not be the 
case, but it remains to be proved whether they 


council was sitting, offered the names of Angelin 
Grignon, Peter Brunart’s wife, and Peter Brun. 
nette, Sr., which it was agreed should be place 
on the roll. 

The Commissioner now told the chiefs th, 
must close. He had been here, as he bel 
appointed, by 6 o'clock, and must now attend ;, 
his appointment with the Half-breeds. He wa; 
sorry to be so abrupt, but now adjourned th 
council, with a request that all the chiefs, eXcept 
the four deputed to attend the payment, wouij 
leave the council room. 

Adjourned at 84 o’clock. 































For Friends’ Review. 
CHOLERA IN ENGLAND, AND CROPs, 


Perhaps the following extracts from a letter, 
lately received from a highly valued correspondent 
in England, may interest the readers of the 
Review. I forward them for insertion. 


Referring to the cholera, he says :—“We have 
had a trying time in this country, as regani; 
health, and the full effects are yet scarcely 
known. Many valuable lives in different parts 
have been cut short, though the principal mor. 
tality has been among the neglectful. Perhaps 
as many as fifteen or twenty members of our 
Society have been of the number deceased. | 
rather fear that, among the public at large, there 
is a more free use of spirituous liquors, with the 
hope, or under the pretence of counteracting 
disease. 

“The failure of the Hungarian Revolution has 
excited much sympathy among many. Had 
pacific and moral means been adopted, both 
there and in France, instead of taking up arms, 
it is likely that liberty and happiness would have 
been much better secured, and the bloodshed and 
ruin, which have deluged both countries, would 
have been spared. It will be very long before 
either of them recovers its former state of pro:- 
perity. Yet it cannot be supposed that Europe 
will sit quietly down under despotism; if this be 





Corron rose and, on behalf of the chiefs, said 
he had some names to offer, to be put on the c tot ; . 
roll, which were agreed to, viz: ean subsist, and maintain their ground ara 

Waw-pa-noh-met-tah-a-moh’s daughter, Noh- | free importation; on minerals it has hitherto be 
ke-kew’s two sons, Michel Lebate and four chil-| 00 depressing effect, the price of copper being 
dren, (two of them adults,) Angelique Lebate | higher.” 
and six children, Pah Shetshe, Rolette’s son, all 
of Prairie du Chien, and Alexander Du Rocher. 

The Sub-Indian Agent, who came in while 





“When shall I die to vanit in, death * 
‘When shall I die? when oe I live for ever?” 
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For Friends’ Review. 

IRREGULARITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

As the English language is a oneret of 
samerous modern dialects, and has been en- 
rched by copious additions from the ancient 

icularly the Latin and Greek, it 
d not possibly fail to include in its composi- 
jon numerous irregularities. While we possess 
‘, our comprehensive vocabulary many of the beau- 
ties and excellencies of the various tongues from 
ghich we have drawn our supplies, it would have 
heen a singular circumstance if we had not also 
retained many of their blemishes and defects. 
Asa language is more easily acquired when its 
snomalies are few, so also will its clearness and 
force be greatest when it is spoken and written 
‘ga uniform manner. When a similar combina- 
tion of letters is found to represent a variety of 
sounds, the acquisition of the language must be 
dificult and embarassing; and when the same 
yords are variously pronounced by different 
speakers, the facility of comprehending their 
meaning is diminished. The force and meaning 
of asentence may be lost to the hearer by the 
introduction of an unintelligible word; and a 
word may be rendered unintelligible by an unusual 
pronunciation. 

From the extent of country over which the 
Anglo-Saxon race has spread, and is spreading, 
we may rationally conclude that the English lan- 
guage will, at a future day, become the mother 

e of more individuals than any other on the 
globe. The British settlements in the East, in 
Australia, and on the African coast, must even- 
tually extend the use of their language over a 
great ae of country in the eastern world; and 
the same lan must soon prevail over nearly 
the whole North American continent. A lan- 
guage so extensively diffused, must of course be 
spoken, if not written, with considerable varieties ; 
and we know that even in the British islands, the 
a spoken in some districts is scarcely intel- 
ligible in others. In the United States, there 
are, indeed, some peculiarities, both in phraseology 
and pronunciation, by which the inhabitants of 
different sections may be distinguished ; yet there 
is probably no other country in the world, of 
equal extent, where the prevailing language ap- 
proaches so nearly to uniformity. For this there 
are several causes: a common government; the 
commercial intercourse between different sections ; 
the migratory habits of our people, and, above all 
others, the general dissemination of education. 
From the latter cause, the spoken language amon 
us is unquestionably, in great measure, regula 
by that which is written. The best speakers will 
copy the style of the best authors; and the lan- 
page in general use will receive an impress from 

of our best speakers. 

In a lan of such extensive use, it is ex- 
ceedingly Tetaiie that, if its irregularities can- 
not be corrected, they at least should not be 
increased. Many anomalies in our orthography 





appear too deeply burnt into the language to be 
rectified, unless, indced, a new system of spelling, 
such for instance as Dr. Thornton proposed, or 
as the newly devised system of phonography pre- 
sents,* should be introduced into general use. 
Perhaps scarcely any lexicographer would be suf- 
ficiently bold to spell cough, enough, though, 
through, tough, and brought: cof, enuf, tho, 
thru, tuf, and braut, respectively ; yet it would 
be no easy matter to assign a satisfactory reason 
for retaining the old orthography of plough, when 
plow has obtained respectable authority. Usage, 
when once clearly established, must fix the ortho- 
graphy as well as the meaning of words—for we 
can know what a word is when we see it written, 
or what it means when we hear it pronounced, 
only by recollecting the sound which usage has 
attached to that combination of letters, in the one 
case, or the meaning which usage has assigned 
to the sound, in the other. But when usage is 
various and unsettled, it seems reasonable to adopt 
a practice, and consequently to direct the usage, 
as consistent as practicable with the general ana- 
logics of the language. Public speakers in gene- 
ral, more particularly those of legislative assem- 
blies, have considerable influence in establishing 
the pronunciation of words; yet every one must 
exercise an influence in that respect, within a 
limited sphere. Every person, therefore, of cor- 
rect judgment, who appreciates the importance of 
preserving our language, as far as possible, free 
from useless and embarrassing anomalies, in pro- 
nunciation or otherwise, will incline to such prac- 
tice as maintains the analogy, where even the 
usage is not decidedly against it. According to 
Walker, the introduction of new and fantastic 
modes of pronunciation is frequently due to the 
stage—an origin which would hardly recommend 
them to sober and reflecting people. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine by what means, unless it was in 
imitation of some foreign actor, the fashionable 
world could ever be led to pronounce wound as 
if written woond, in defiance of analogy, and 
without another word in the language in which 
the same sound is associated with the same com- 
bination of letters. To a similar cause may be 
attributed the pronunciation of four, so as to 
rhyme with poor, in which Walker informs us 
some critics have supposed they saw infinite ad- 
vantage, as it prevents our mistaking the taking 
of a tour for taking a tower. Another word in 
common use, which stands isolated from its tribe, 
is deaf, the fashionable pronunciation of which 
assigns to the last three letters a sound which they 
retain in no other word. It must be sadly per- 
plexing to children when learning to spell, pro- 
vided they employ their reasoning faculties, ‘and 
to foreigners, when studying our language, to find 
such dissimilar sounds assigned to the same letters 
similarly arranged. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of irregularities which greatly disfigure 

































*See page 456 and 458 vol. 2 of this Review. 
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cur language. But the object of these remarks 
is not to expose the defects of orthography or 
pronunciation, but to enter a protest against those 
anomalies which, while they evidently impair the 
beauty of the English tongue, are not so obsti- 
nately attached to it by inveterate usage as to be 
beyond the reach of correction. L. 





UPHAM’S LIFE OF M. GUYON. 
(Continued from page 61.) 
It was thus a correspondence commenced with 
Fenelon, which continued a number of years. In 
referring to expressions in her letters, the follow- 


ing remarks of Upham occur. 

Directed by that inward light which is appro- 
priate to the aly mind, she had offered up her 
prayers for Fenelon during seven days in succes- 
sion, with that suffering and struggle of spirit 
with which she had prayed for others, and per- 
haps still more earnestly. But the expressions 
she uses in relation to these mental exercises, are 
worthy of notice. She presented him before God. 

And this leads me to say, in explanation of 
these and other expressions which she employs, 
that the prayer of the truly subdued and sancti- 
fied soul, may be regarded as in some respects 
different from that of others. It is not always 
distinctly petitionary in form ; still less is it what 
may be termed argumentative. In other words, 
it does not, as it were, assail God with a multi- 
tude of consecutive reasons, as if He were igno- 
rant of the case, or were hard to be persuaded ; 
but in the exercise of a faith which can never 
distrust either God’s wisdom or goodness, it sim- 
py presents the object before Him, that He may 

glorified in it; accompanied in a greater or 
lesser degree with a burden or moaning of the 
spirit, which is sometimes very intense. This 
inward sorrow of spirit, of which God himself 
is the author, involving, as it does, a strong de- 
sire for the = of the object which occasions it, 
always purified and ennobled also by a deep and 
entire submission, is a prayer which is peculiarly 
acceptable and efficacious with God. It is the 
kind of prayer, as it seems to me, which is de- 
scribed in the eighth chapter of Romans, 26th 
verse : “ Likewise the spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities, for we know not what we should pra 
for as we ought ; but the spirit itself siihudl 
intercession for us with groanings that cannot be 
uttered.” The deep interest felt by M. Guyon 
on the one hand, and the many questions which 
Fenelon found it necessary to propose to her 
higher experience on the other, induced a frequent 
correspondence. Her next letter is as follows :— 
To the ABBE DE FENELON,— 

“T did myself the pleasure to write to you oy 
terday werk I mentioned the interest which 
my soul felt for yours: that interest still con- 
tinues, So deeply absorbing has been the appli- 
cation of my to God on your account, that I 
have slept but little during the past night, and at 


this moment, I can give an idea of my state op) 
by saying that my spirit, in the interest which i 
feels for your entire renovation, burns and cop. 
sumes itself within me. 

“T have an inward conviction, that the obstacle 
which has hitherto separated you from God, js 
diminishing and passing away. Certain it is that 
my soul begins to feel a spiritual likeness ang 
union with yours, which it has not previously 
felt. God appears to be making me a medium cf 
communicating good to yourself, and to be im. 
parting to my soul graces which are ultimately 
destined to reach and to bless yours. It may not 
be improper to say, however, that while He js 
blessing and raising you in one direction, He 
seems to be doing that which may be the means 
of profitable humiliation in another, by making a 
woman, and one so unworthy as myself, the chan. 
nel of communicating his favours. But I, too, 
must be willing to be where God has placed me, 
and not refuse to be an instrument in his hands, 
He assigns me my work, and my work is to be 
an instrument; and it is because I am an instru. 
ment which He employs as He pleases, that He 
will not let me go. Nevertheless, He makes me 
happy in being His prisoner. He holds me in- 
cessantly, and still more strongly than ever in 
His presence. And my business there is to pre- 
sent you before him, that his will may be accom- 
plished in you; and I cannot doubt that the will 
of God is showing itself in mercy, and that you 
are entering into union with Aim, because I find 
that my own soul, which has already experienced 
this union, is entering into union with you through 
him, and in such a manner as no one can well ex- 
plain, who has not had the experience of it. 

“T have strong confidence in the opinions 
which from time to time I express to you. These 
opinions, as I cannot doubt, are formed under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, but still they have 
all the appearance of being purely natural opera- 
tions of the humzn mind. hat I mean to say 
is, that my mind does not form its conclusions by 
the extraordinary methods of dreams, inward 
voices, and spiritual lights, of such a nature, that 
they are not reconcilable with the ordinary opera- 
tions of the mind. Such sources of development 
and knowledge, speaking in no unfavourable 
terms, and allowing all that belongs to them, are 
liable to be misunderstood, and to lead ons 
astray. My mind, divested at length of that sel- 
fishness which once influenced it, and existing, as 
I think, in simplicity and purity, is in that posi- 
tion which is most certain to receive the secret 
inspirations of an inward divine guidance, without 
those doubtful aids which have been referred to, 
and which belong to a lower degree of religious 
experience. So easy, so natural, so prompt are 
the decisions of the sanctified soul on all moral and 
religious subjects, that it seems to reach its con- 
clusions intuitively, And if such a person 1S 
asked for a reason of the opinion which he gives, 
it is not always easy for him to analyze his mental 
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operations, and to give it. At the same time he 
retains great con ce in the opinion itself, as 
being the voice of God in the soul, although it 
may not be an audible one. And I have found 
that God, in a very remarkable manner, bears 
witness to and verifies the conclusions which he 
thus forms in holy souls. 

«J would not have any one infer, from what 
has been said, that I suppose souls which have 

through the death of nature are infallible. 
There are various inquiries, (those for instance of 
a parely natural and scientific character) in 
which they are liable to err as well as others. 
But it is still true that God teaches holy souls. 
And we may reasonably and confidently expect, 
that he will not permit those who are in renova- 
tion and true simplicity of spirit, to fall into 
errors on moral and religious aie which will 
be to themselves spiritually hurtful. 

“J express myself fully and freely to you, but 
Ido not to everybody. There are some persons 
who are not in a state which corresponds with 
mine; and, therefore, there are some things I 
might say, which they would not be in a situation 
to understand. Your situation is different. Look- 
ing to God for guidance, I have no doubt He will 
give me that which it will be proper and neces- 
sary to say to you. Perhaps, even in your case, 
comparatively favourable as it is, there may be a 
dificulty in understanding everything at present. 
Permit me, therefore, to request, that you will 
remember the suggestions 1 make, in the full 
confidence that you will appreciate their applica- 
tion and their truth at some future time. You 
will see things, I have no doubt, taking place in 
their appointed time and order, and you will see 
itin such a manner as to furnish to you an evi- 
dence that God is making use of one so small 
and unworthy as myself, as the means of commu- 
nicating his mercy, and of accomplishing his 
designs upon you. 

is instrumentality, which may be applied to 
some extent when we are at a distance from each 
other, cannot fail to be beneficial, provided there 
isa r correspondence on your part. Do not 
be deen. Do not regard this Himble instru- 
mentality a useless thing. It is certainly no un- 
reasonable thing, that God requires of you an 
humble teachable spirit, as one of those forms of 
experience which are involved in your entire loss 
and union in him. Be so humble and childlike 
a8 to submit to the dishonour, if such it may be 
called, of receiving blessings from God through 
one so poor and unworthy as myself; and thus 
the grace which God has imparted to my own 
heart, flowing instrumentally into yours, and 
ducing a similarity of dispositions, our souls shall 
become like two rivers, mingling in one channel, 
and flowing on together to the ocean. Receive, 
then, the prayer of this poor heart, since God 
wills it to be so. The pride of nature, in one 
mm your situation, will cry out inst it; but 
remember that the grace of God is magnified 


through the weakness of the instrumentality he 
employs. Accept this method in entire content- 
ment and abandonment of spirit, (as I have no 
doubt that you will) simp] Fetites God wills it. 
And be entirely assured, that God will bless his 
own instrumentality, in granting everything which 
will be necessary to you. 

“T close by repeating the deep sympathy and 
correspondence of spirit which I have with you. 

JEANNE Marie B. pe tA Morue Guyon.” 





THOUGHTS ON STEAM IN 1641. 
The Marquis of Worcester. 


The following extract from a letter of Marian 
Delorme to her husband M. de Cing Mars, will 
be found interesting— comparing what was 
thought of steam in the year 1641, and what we 
know of steam in 1849. Speaking of the great 
Marquis of Worcester, the author of the Century 
of Inventions, who was then paying a visit to 
Madam D., she observes,—‘ He is remarkable 
for never being satisfied with any explanations 
which are given him, and he never sees things in 
the light in which they are shown him ; you may 
judge of this by a visit we made together to 
Bicetre, where he imagined he had discovered a 
genius ina madman. If this madman had not 
been actually raving, I verily believe your Mar- 
quis would ei entreated his liberty, and have 
carried him off to London, in order to hear his 
extravagances, from morning to night at his ease. 
We were crossing the court of the madhouse, and 
I, more dead than alive with fright, kept close to 
my companion’s side, when a frightful face ap- 
peared behind some immense bars, and a hoarse 
voice exclaimed, “I am not mad! I am not mad! 
I have made a discovery which would enrich the 
country that adopted it.” “What has he dis- 
covered,” I asked of our guide. “Oh!” he 
answered, shrugging his shoulders, “ something 
trifling enough—you would never guess it—it is 
the use of the steam of boiling water.” I began 
to laugh. “This man,” continued the keeper, 
“is Solomon de Caus, he came from Normandy 
four years ago, to present to the king a statement 
of the wonderful effects that might be produced 
by his invention. To listen to him you would 
imagine that with steam you could navigate ships, 
move carriages, in fact, there is no end to the 
miracles which he insists upon it, could be per- 
formed. The Cardinal sent the madman away 
without listening to him. Solomon de Caus, far 
from being discouraged, followed the Cardinal 
wherever he went, with the most determined per- 
severance, who, tired of finding him forever in 
his path, and annoyed to death with his folly, 
ordered him to be shut up in Bicetre, where he 
has now been for three years and a half; and 
where, as you hear, he out to every visitor, 
that he is not mad, but that he has made a valua- 
ble discovery. He has even written a book on 
the subject.” Lord Worcester, who had listened 
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to this account with much interest, after reflecting 
a time, asked for the book, of which, after having 
read several pages, he said, “This man is not 
mad. In my country, instead of shutting him 
up, he would have been rewarded. Take me to 
him, for I should like to ask him some questions.” 
He was accordingly conducted to his cell, but 
after a short time he came back sad and thought- 
ful. “ He is indeed mad now,” said he—“ mis- 
fortune and captivity have alienated his reason, 
but it is you who have to answer for his madness. 
When you cast him into that cell, you confined 
the greatest genius of the day.”—The London 
Friend. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1849, 








The extracts from Upham’s life of Lady Guyon, 
a portion of which appears in our present number, 
must be interesting to the serious reader, on account 
of the evidence thus furnished of her unshaken 
belief in the great Christian doctrine, so little re- 
garded by many professors of the Christian name. 
It must be admitted that this extraordinary woman, 
notwithstanding the circumstances in which she 
was placed, and the many erroneous views in re- 
gard to religion which her education had stamped 
on her mind, was intimately acquainted with the 
inspeaking word. Though the dogmas of the 
church to which she was attached exclude females 
from the exercise of the ministry, she appears to 
have possessed, and actually to have exercised no 
inconsiderable share of the apostolic spirit. The 
experience of her life may be regarded as evidence, 
that even in the midst of popish restrictions and 
superstitions, a woman could be qualified to preach 
the gospel, privately, at least, if not publicly. 





Our American friends, Thomas Arnett and James 
Jones, had, according to our last accounts, been 
recently occupied in the prosecution of their religi- 
ous engagements in the northern counties of Eng- 
land, and in Scotland. The latter was at the Quar- 
terly Meeting in Liverpool on the 20th of 9th month, 
and‘on the 24th, proceeded to visit Ireland. The 
former was at Edinburg meeting, on First day 
morning the 9th of Ninth month, and had a public 
meeting in the evening, at which, says the British 
Friend, from 1700 to 1800 persons attended. We 
also learn that William Forster had reached Stock- 
holm, by way of Minden, Hamburgh and Copen- 
hagen, on his interesting errand, heretofore alluded 
to, accompanied by two friends. 





Battimore Yearty Meetine.—The following 
account has been kindly furnished by a corres- 
pondent who was present. 
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This body met on Second day, the 22d of jag 
month, the meeting of ministers and elders havin, 
been held on the preceding Seventh day. Th. 
number in attendance was somewhat smaller than 
usual, Two ministers from other Yearly Meetings 
were present, with certificates from their respective 
meetings, namely, Sarah M. Hiatt, from Indiana 
and Abigail Cornell, from the State of New York’ 
Acceptable epistles from all the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends were read, and also the London genera} 
epistle, of which 500 copies were reprinted. 


The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, showe4 
that this body had been engaged, throngh its com. 
mittee, in promoting the sale and gratuitous distyj. 
bution of Friends’ Books; a considerable number 
of copies of Fox’s Journal, Barclay’s Apology, and 
Sewell’s History having been disposed of during the 
past year. A repcrt from the committee to visit 
the subordinate meetings, brought into view the 
remarkable interest which continues to be felt, by 
— not of our eee in the meetings for 

ivine Worship, heid on the occasion of the Half 
Year’s Meeting in Virginia; and the responsibility 
which thus devolves upon the few Friends who 
assemble there, was feelingly alluded to. 


An interesting report from the Indian Committee 
was read, showing the result of their labours, in 
conjunction with Friends of Ohio and Indiana: 
the substance of which has already been given to 
the readers of the Review, in the notices of these 
meetings. It may be added, however, that the ex- 
perience of Friends, while prosecuting this labour 
of love among the Shawnee Tribe, on the Kanzas 
River, is believed to have satisfactorily established 
the great importance of instructing the Aborigines 
in the principles of Christianity, both in reference 
to their spiritual improvement, and as a preparation 
for progress in civilization. A venerable friend, 
from another Yearly Meeting, who had formerly 
acted as Superintendent at this station, mentioned 
some interesting facts, showing the influence which 
Friends had exerted over the Indians; and the 
pe of the principles of truth, as held by us, 
to the promotion of their social and religious im- 
provement. 

The consideration of the state of society was 
entered into with much feeling, and the word of 
exhortation was not withheld. The failure upon 
the part of some to attend all our religious meetings 
was impressively dwelt upon, both on this occasion, 
and in the epistles to other Yearly Meetings. 


On Fourth day morning the report of the Con- 
ference, held in Baltimore in the 7th month last, 
was read. Some notice of this important paper has 
already been given, by a correspondent from Indi- 
ana; and the jiability to error, in quoting from 
memory, will readily oecur to our readers a3 a 
sufficient reason for avoiding, at present, any fur- 
ther allusion to its contents. It was twice read, 
weightily consilered, and finally adopted and 
entered on the minutes as the sense and judgment 
of the Yearly Meeting, without the expression of a 
dissentient opinion. It was understood that it 
would be printed with the other minutes for the 
use of the subordinate meetings. The Committee 
was continued. 

Epistles to all the other Yearly Meetings of 
Friends were read, on the afternoon of Fifth day, 
and adopted, so far as appeared, with great unanl- 
mity. After a solemn pause, and a feeling expres- 
sion of gratitude for the evidence of Divine assist- 
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which had been mercifully afforded during; up a book on astronomy, it will no doubt seem 


the several sittings, uniting the minds of Friends, 
jwing them into Christian tenderness and conde- 
gension, and qualifying them to conduct the busi- 
ness before them, under a sense of their responsi- 
bility to our Holy Head, the meeting closed. 





prep, at [pswich, England, on the 19th of Ninth 
month last, aged 82, Ann Alexander, of that oo, 
widow of William Alexander, late of York. 
The name of this dear Friend will be familiar to 
many of our readers, in the remembrance of her 
acceptable services as a minister; in which capa- 
city she travelled extensively in Great Britain, 
jreland and North America. Her removal was very 
sudden, but her friends consolingly believe she has 
been gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe.— 
British Friend. 





OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHELL, BART., ETC., ETC. 
(Continued from Page. 91.) 


The magnitudes, distances, arrangement, and 
motions of the great bodies which make up the 
visible universe, their constituton and physical 
condition, so far as they can be known to us, with 
their mutual influences and actions on each other, 
so far as they can be traced by the effects pro- 
duced, and established by legitimate reasoning, 
form the assemblage of objects to which the atten- 
tion of the astronomer is directed. The term as- 
tronomy* itself, which denotes the Jaw or rule of 
the astra (by which the ancients understood not 
only the stars properly so called, but the sun, the 
moon, and all the visible constituents of the hea- 
vens), sufficiently indicates this; and, although the 
term astrology, whick denotes the reason, theory, 
or interpretation of the star,t has become de- 
graded in its application, and confined to super- 
stitious and delusive attempts to divine future 
events by their dependence on pretended plane- 
tary influences, the same meaning originally 
attached itself to that epithet. 

But, besides the stars and other celestial bodies, 
the earth itself, regarded as an individual body, is 
one pringjpal object of the astronomer’s conside- 
ration, and, indeed, the chief of all. It derives its 
importance, in a practical as well as theoretical 
sense, not only from its proximity, and its relation 
fo us as animated beings, who draw from it the 
supply of all our wants, but as the station from 
which we see all the rest, and as the only one 
among them to which we can, in the first instance, 
refer for any determinate marks and measures by 
Which to recognize their changes of situation, or 
with which to compare their distances. 

To the reader who now for the first time takes 
Si liad ca tecieeasecincaintatt tase iain 

*Aster,a star; nomos,a law; or nemein, to tend, 
%ashepherd his flock; so that astronomos means 


“shepherd of the stars.” The two etymologies are, 
Wwever, coincident. 


_ | egos, reason, or a word, the vehicle of reason; the 
iaterpreter of thought. 


strange to class the earth with the heavenly 
bodies, and to assume any community of nature 
among things apparently so different. For what, 
in fact, can be more apparently different than the 
vast and seemingly immeasurable extent of the 
earth, and the stars, which appear but as points, 
and seem to have no size at all? The earth is 
dark and opaque, while the celestial bodies are 
brilliant. We perceive in it no motion, while in 
them we observe a continual change of place, as 
we view them at different hours of the day or 
night, or at different seasons of the year. The 
ancients, accordingly, one or two of the more 
enlightened of them only excepted, admitted no 
such community of nature ; and, by thus placing 
the heayenly bodies and their movements without 
the pale of analogy and experience, effectually in- 
tercepted the progress of all reasoning from what 
passes here below, to what is going on in the re- 
gions where they exist and move. Under such 
conventions, astronomy as a science of cause and 
effect, could not exist, but must be limited to a 
mere registry of appearances, unconnected with 
any attempt to account for them on reasonable 
principles, however successful to a certain extent 
might be the attempt to follow out their order of 
sequence, and to establish empirical laws expres- 
sive of this order. To get rid of this prejudice, 
therefore, is the first step towards acquiring a 
knowledge of what is really the case; and the 
student has made his first effort towards the ac- 
quisition of sound knowledge, when he has learnt 
to familiarize himself with the idea that the earth, 
after all, may be nothing but a great star. How 
correct such an idea may be, and with what limi- 
tations and modifications it is to be admitted, we 
shall see presently. 

It is evident, that, to form any just notions of 
the arrangement, in space, of a number of objects 
which we cannot approach and examine, but of 
which all the information we can gain is by sit- 
ting still and watching their evolutions, it must 
be very important for us to know, in the first in- 
stance, whether what we call sitting still is really 
such: whether the station from which we view 
them, with ourselves, and all objects which im- 
mediately surround us, be not itself in motion, 
unperceived by us; and if so, of what nature that 
motion is. The apparent places of a number of 
objects, and their apparent arrangement with re- 
spect to each other, will of course be materially 
dependent on the situation of the spectator among 
them; and if this situation be liable to change, 
unknown to the spectator himself, an appearance 
of change in the respective situations of the ob- 
jects will arise, without the reality. If, then, 
such be actually the ease, it will follow that ald 
the movements we think we perceive among the 
stars will not be real movements, but that some 
part, at least, of whatever changes of relative 
place we perceive among them must be merely 
apparent, the results of the shifting of our own 
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point of view; and that, if we would ever arrive 
at a knowledge of their real motions, it can only 
be by first investigating our own, and making due 
allowance for its effects. Thus, the question, 
whether the earth is in motion or at rest, and if 
in motion, what that motion is, is no idle inquiry, 
but one on which depends our only chance of ar- 
riving at true conclusions respecting the constitu- 
tion of the universe. 

Nor let it be thought strange that we should 
speak of a motion existing in the earth, unper- 
ceived by its inhabitants : we must remember that 
it is of the earth as a whole, with all that it holds 
within its substance, or sustains on its surface, 
that we are speaking ; of a motion common to the 
solid mass beneath, to the ocean which flows 
around it, the air which rests upon it, and the 
clouds which float above it in the air. Such a 
motion, which should displace no terrestrial ob- 
ject from its relative situation among others, in- 
terfere with no natural processes, and produce no 
sensations of shocks or jerks, might, it is very 
evident, subsist undetected by us. There is no 
peculiar sensation which advertises us that we are 
in motion. We perceive jerks, or shocks, it is 
true, because these are sudden changes of motion, 
produced, as the laws of mechanics teach us, by 
sudden and powerful forces acting during short 
times; and these forces, applied to our bodies, are 
what we feel. When, for example, we are carried 
along in a carriage with the blinds down, or with 
our eyes closed (to keep us from seeing external 
objects,) we perceive a tremor arising from ine- 
qualities in the road, over which the carriage is 
successively lifted and let fall, but we have no 
sense of progress. As the road is smoother, our 
sense of motion is diminished, though our rate of 
oe is accelerated. Railway travelling, es- 
pecially by night or in a tunnel, has familiarized 
every one with this remark. Those who have 
made aeronautic voyages testify that with closed 
eyes, and under the influence of a steady breeze 
communicating no ose'llatory or revolving motion 
to the car, the sensation is that of perfect rest, 
however rapid the transfer from place to place. 

But it is on shipboard, where a great system 
is maintained in motion, and where we are sur- 
rounded with a multitude of objects which parti- 
cipate with ourselves and each other in the com- 
mon progress of the whole mass, that we feel most 
satisfactorily the identity of sensation between a 
state of motion and one of rest. Inthe cabin of a 
large and heavy vessel, going smoothly before the 
wind in still water, or drawn along a canal, not 
the smallest indication acquaints us with the way 
it is making. We read, sit, walk, and perform 
— customary action as if we were on land. If 
we throw a ball into the air, it falls back into our 
hands; or if we drop it, it alights at our feet. 
Insects buzz around us as in the free air; and 
smoke ascends in the same manner as it would 
do in an apartment on shore. 

In order, however, to conceive the earth as in 
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motion, we must form to ourselves a conception 
of its shape and size. 

The first rude notion we form of the earth jg 
that of a flat surface, of indefinite extent jn ql) 
directions from the spot where we stand, abore 
which are the air and sky ; below to an indcfinite 
profundity, solid matter. This is a prejudice to 
be got rid of, like that of the earth’s immobility ; 
—pbut is one much easier to rid ourselves of, inas. 
much as it originates only in our own mental in. 
activity in not questioning ourselves where we 
will place a limit to a thing we have been accus. 
tomed from infancy to regard as immensely large; 
and does not, like that, originate in the testimony 
of our senses unduly interpreted. On the con. 
trary, the direct testimony of our senses lies the 
other way. When we see the sun set in the 
evening in the west, and rise again in the east, as 
we cannot doubt that it is the same sun we sce 
after a temporary absence, we must do violence 
to all our notions of solid matter, to suppose it to 
have made its way through the substance of the 
earth. It must, therefore, have gone wnder it, 
and that not by a mere subterraneous channel ; 
for if we notice the points where it sets and rises 
for many successive days, or for a whole year, we 
shall find them constantly shifting, round a very 
large extent of the horizon; and, besides, the 
moon and stars also set and rise again in all 
points of the visible horizon. The conclusion is 
plain: the earth cannot extend indefinitely in 
depth downwards, nor indefinitely in surface late- 
rally; it must have not only bounds in a hori- 
zontal direction, but also an under side, round 
which the sun, moon, and stars can pass; and 
that side must, at least, be so far like what we 
see, that it must have a sky and sunshine, and a 
day when it is night to us, and vice versa. 

As soon as we have familiarized ourselves with 
the conception of an earth without fowndations 
or fixed supports—existing insulated in space 
from contact of every thing external, it becomes 
easy to imagine it in motion—or, rather, difficult 
to imagine it otherwise ; for, since there is nothing 
to retain it in one place, should any causes of 
motion exist, or any forces act upon ity it must 
obey their impulse. Let us next see what obvious 
circumstances there are to help us to a knowledge 
of the shape of the earth. 

Let us first‘examine what we can actually see 
of its shape. Now, it is not on land (unless, in- 
deed, on uncommonly level and extensive plains,) 
that we can see any thing of the general figure of 
the earth; —the hills, trees, and other objects which 
roughen its surface, and break and elevate the 
line of the horizon, though obviously bearing 4 
most minute proportion to the whole earth, are 
yet too considerable with respect to ourselves and 
to that small portion of it which we can see at 4 
single view, to allow of our forming any judg: 
ment of the form of the whole, from that of s 
part so disfigured. But with the surface of the sea 
or any vastly extended level. plain, the case 
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ise. If we sail out of sight of land, 
ghether we stand on the deck of the ship or climb 
mast, we see the surface of the sea—not los- 
‘ag itself in distance and mist, but terminated by 
, sharp, clear, well-defined line or offing, as it is 
called, which runs all round us in a circle, having 
our station for itscentre. That this line is really 
, circle, we conclude, first, from the perfect ap- 
t similarity of all its parts; and, secondly, 
fom the fact of all its parts appearing at the 
game distance from us, and that, evidently, a 
moderate one ; and thirdly, from this, that its ap- 
nt diameter, measured with an instrument 
called the dip sector, is the same (except under 
some singular atmospheric circumstances, which 
produce @ temporary distortion of the outline,) in 
whatever direction the measure is taken—proper- 
ties which belong only to the circle among geo- 
metrical figures. If we ascend a higher eminence 
on a plain (for instance, one of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids,) the same holds good. 

Masts of ships, however, and the edifices erect- 
ed by man, are trifling eminences compared to 
what nature itself affords; Autna, Teneriffe, 
Mowna Roa, are eminences from which no con- 
temptible aliquot part of the whole earth’s surface 
ean be seen; but from these again—in those few 
and rare occasions when the transparency of the 
air will permit the real boundary of the horizon, 
the true sea-line, to be seen—the very same ap- 
pearanees are witnessed, but with this remarkable 
addition, vis: that the angular diameter of the 
visible area, as measured by the dip sector, is 
materially Jess than at a lower level; or, in other 
words, that the apparent size of the earth has 
sensibly diminished as we have receded from its 
surface, while yet the absolute quantity of it seen 
at onee has been increased. 

The same appearances are observed universally, 
in -— part of the earth’s surface visited by 
man. Now, the figure of a body which, however 
seen, appears always circular, can be no other 
than a sphere or globe. 





IRON LIGHT-HOUSES, 


Among the improvements of the age deserving 
of something more than a passing notice, and des- 
tined probably to occupy a prominent place ere 
loug in modern architecture, is the application of 
ron to the construction of buildings of various 
Kinds. Within a few years past the architects 
and engineers of Great Britain have erected nu- 
merous edifices of iron, both wrought and cast. 
Beautiful specimens of corrugated iron cottages 
ire to be seen in the vicinity of London, and 
everal very large cast iron warehouses have been 
constructed there for the colonies. The extensive 
use of this material on all the great lines of Eng- 
lsh railways, for viaducts and bridges, and its 
‘ery successful application to naval architecture, 
prove the estimation in which it has been held by 
ul the leading engineers of the day. 
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In this country we have already a handsome 
specimen to refer to in the cast iron stores erected 
in New York city by Mr. Bogardus, and we trust 
it may not be long before Philadelphia can boast 
of similar improvements. 

The prominent advantages of iron as a building 
material are, its durability—facility of modeling 
into the most intricate forms—portability, that 
permits the removal of an edifice from one site to 
another—great gain of space in the interior of 
the edifice, by the thinness of the plates and 
lining, as compared with brick or stone, and 
safety from fire and lightning. 

Our attention has been called to this subject 
after examing the very remarkable edifice recently 
erected at the works of Messrs. Merrick & Towne, 
in Southwark, for our government. This edifice 
is a light-house entirely of iron, destined for 
erection on Carysfort reef, East Florida, and sur- 
passes in magnitude and details all works of a 
similar character yet attempted. 

The first iron light-house of which we have any 
account, was erected at Morant Point, Jamaica, 
in 1841, from the designs of Alexander Gordon, 
Esq., of London, civil engineer; and in 1844 he 
constructed a second one, of larger dimensions, 
which is erected on the island of Bermuda. A 
third was built by him in 1846, for some port in 
Ceylon. All three of these structures were of 
cast iron, and in the form of columnar towers, 80 
to 90 feet in height. The Jamaica light-house 
has been severely tested by earthquake and light- 
ning, and remains quite ciiadaiel after a lapse 
of seven years; when, if the material had been 
brick or stone, it would have suffered scrious 
injury, or, perhaps, destruction by these causes. 

Several iron light-houses have been constructed 
on the coast of Ireland, upon serew pile founda- 
tions, by Alexander Mitchell, Esq., the inventor 
of that valuable method of obtaining foundations 
on shoals and sandbanks lying in deep water. 

The screw pile foundation consists of a series 
of massive pillars or piles of wrought iron—each 
one armed with a worm or screw of two to four 
feet in diameter. These piles are severally screw- 
ed into the shoal, or sand bank, from a raft float- 
ing over the site, or from a platform temporarily 
erected for the purpose on the shoal. 

A capstan being fitted on to the head of a screw 
pile, manual force is applied, and as the men walk 
round with the capstan, the screw is slowly but 
surely inserted in the sand beneath the waters. 
When a sufficient number of these screw piles are 
thus inserted in symmetrical order, and the heads 
of the piles framed together, it is evident we have 
obtained a footing or foundation on the shoal, 
which, while possessing enormous strength (from 
the nature of the material employed) offers but a 
very small surface of resistance to the waves as 
they dash furiously through this apparently frail 
structure—and on this foundation we may erect 
a superstructure suitable in all respects for the 
purposes of a light-house. 
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A screw pile foundation for a light-house on 
Mr. Mitchell’s plan, was whiaioadadl 
(1848) on the Brandywine Shoal, with entire 


success, and withstood uninjured the effects of 


the vast fields of ice that formed in Delaware Bay 
last winter, and that must have been driven 
against the piles with prodigious force. 

In order to protect this foundation, however, 


from future danger by ice or any other floating 
body, an ice-breaker of screw piles has been con- 


structed that entirely surrounds it, and which 
must first be nearly destroyed before the central 


structure can be reached. The first attempt to 


erect a light-house on Brandywine Shoal by Mr. 
Strickland, resulted in its total destruction by the 
failure of the foundation soon after the work was 
completed: but we may now congratulate our 
ship owners and pilots on the speedy establish- 
ment of a brilliant light there, whose foundation 
can only fail when the Shoal disappears, and 
when a light would no longer be required. 

The Carysfort light-house (which is now taken 
down and placed on board the vessels for trans- 


portation to Florida) is modelled on the plan of 


the screw pile, at least in respect to its founda- 
tion, which consists of nine piles of iron, arranged 
upon the angles and centre of an octagon. The 
intended site for this light-house is a coral reef, 
where the use of screw piles would not be prac- 
ticable, and where it becomes necessary to bore 
into the coral before inserting the foundation 
piles. As this species of rock is, however, too 
soft to bear the weight imposed upon each of the 
foundation piles, an expedient has been adopted 
by which a larger area for support is obtained, 
and the weight of the entire structure made to 
rest on the surface of the rock. This is accom- 
plished by connecting each foundation pile with 
a large disk of cast iron, and the disk resting on 
the surface, while the pile passes down through 
its centre ten feet into the body of the rock, the 
two points of stiffness and support are duly 
achieved. 
The heads of the foundation piles rise 15 feet 
above the surface of the reef, and are there 
framed together by massive horizontal ties keyed 
into appropriate sockets, from which rise a series 
of wrought iron pillars to the height of 30 feet, 
having an inclination towards the centre of about 
10 degrees. On the heads of these pillars are 
fitted massive sockets, from which rise a second 
series of pillars 33 feet long and of less diameter, 
the heads of which are also fitted with sockets 
that bear the third and upper series of pillars 24 
feet long. A central column rises from the 
centre foundation pile to a level with the top of 
the upper series of pillars—and from this central 
column, there radiate, at . r levels, iron 
irders of great strength, which, added to the 
rizontal ties extending from one pillar to 
another, form a combination so compact and stiff 
that no force of the wind, it is sup , will 
ever disturb it. For the. residence of the keepers 


ast summer 





of the Light, a cast iron dwelling, of a circulgy 
and conical form, is fitted to the above described 
frame work of pillars, ties, &c., at a point 35 fect 
above the level of the reef, and 20 fect above the 
highest tides. 

This dwelling consists of two stories, The 
lower one being about eight feet in height and 
40 feet in diameter, is designed for the deposit cf 
stores, the kitchen, ete. It is fitted with eight 
windows and 16 bull’s eyes—the former for air, 
the latter for light. It contains six iron tanks 
for water and oil. The upper story is divided 
into six rooms, with a hall in the centre, to 
allow a free ventilation in all the apartments, 
There is a door at each end of the hall, anda 
large window in each room. Surrounding this 
story is a gallery, exterior to the house, five fect 
in width, where the keepers may exercise. 

From the centre of the hall rises a spiral stair. 
case to the top of the structure. This staircase 
is enclosed by an iron cylinder, the whole 
weight of which rests upon the roof of the 
dwelling-house. On the top of the structure is 
placed the watch-room, and lantern, or light. 
room, fitted to contain a catadioptric apparatus 
of the largest size, that will produce a light of 
the highest power. The diameter of the struc- 
ture at the base is 50 feet, and 20 feet at the 
level of the watch-room floor. The height of 
the entire work above the surface of the reef 
will be 127 feet, and the height of the centre of 
the light 115 feet. The site will be about nine 
miles distant from the nearest land, (Key Largo,) 
and the depth of water on the site at low tide 
about eight feet. 

In order to convey some idea of the necessity 
for establishing this Light, the following statistics, 
obtained from the underwriters’ Agent at Key 
West, are given, to exhibit the enormous loss of 
property between Cape Florida and Tortugas, on 
various parts of the general Florida Reef, of 
which Carysfort Reef is one of the most dangerous 

ints. 

Partial returns of the number of wrecks from 
1883 to 1841, inclusive, make a list of 324 
vessels, 63 of which went on to the Carysfort 
Reef, or nearly 20 per cent. of the whele 
number. The amount of salvage decreed to the 
wreckers in this period was the enormous sum of 
$707,507. 

From January, 1844, to May, 1847, 123 
vessels were wrecked on these reefs, the aggre- 
gate value of vessels and cargo being 3,266,000 
dollars, and the salvage and repairs amounted to 
519,053 dollars. The amount wrecked on Carys- 
fort Reef in this period, was 650,500 dollars, or 
20 per cent. of the whole,—and the expenses of 
salvage and repairs on this amount was 147,447 
dollars, or over 28 per cent. of the whole amount 
of salvage paid in the above period of three years 
and four months. 

A further examination of the facts proves that, 
within the reach or view of a first class lie ht, if 
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jocated on the Carysfort Reef, there was wrecked 


Ronaldsha. The flux and reflux of the water, 
in the above three years and four months, pro- 


during the run of the tides through this strait, is 

rty valued by the Court at Key West at| broken by the Pentland Skerries, which lie a little 
$1,147,509, or 39 per cent. of all the property| more than four miles to the north-east of Dun- 
wrecked on the whole extent of the Florida} cansby Head, and two and a half miles south of 
Reefs during the above period of time. In| the island of South Ronaldsha; and further west- 
1848, the amount of salvage and expenses| ward, by the islands of Swona and Stroma, the 
decreed at Key West, was $199,140, and the! latter of which lies within one and a half miles 
value of the vessels and cargoes $1,282,000. | of the shore of Caithness. A strong current is 
The wrecking fleet amounts to 47 sail, whose| thus produced, running at the rate of three 
aggregate tonnage is 1200, employing 350 men| to nine miles an hour, in various parts of the 
for their crews. Frith at one and the same time; a circumstance 
Appropriations have been made for other| which causes so much sea in gales of wind, as to 
light-houses on these reefs, and we trust that it| render the strait very dangerous to deep laden 
may not be many years before the wreckers of| vessels. There are two light houses erected on 


Key West will find it necessary to seek some | the Great Pentland Skerry, and another on Dun- 

















other vocation, and that the navigation of this 
very dangerous channel will be as safe as any 
other part of our sea coast.—Vurth American, 





For Friends’ Review. 


VISIT TO THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 


In the early part of last spring, Isaac Sharp, of 


Darlington, and Barnard Dickenson of Coalbrook- 
dale, were liberated by their respective meetings, 
for religious service-in these Islands. The fol- 
lowing account is taken from the British Friend, 
of 9th month last, from which we also learn that 
these dear Friends had been enabled to accom- 
plish their prospect, and had returned home to 
their families, with, we trust, that inestimable 
reward of peace, which he may always hope for, 
who does what he can, in the obedience of Faith. 
We can but rejoice to observe, that the Lord is 
still pleased to commission his servants from time 
to time, to visit our churches—those of the same 
household of Faith—and freely to preach the 
glad tidings of the Gospel; for we regard it as a 
continued evidence of Divine favour. We are no 
less animated and strengthened in our belief in 
the universality of the love of God, when we per- 
ceive the baptized ministers of his word, called 
to distant and secluded districts among the poor 
in spirit, and destitute of this world, “ who are 
not of this fold.” Visiting the “ Isles afar off,” 


under the constraining influence of the love of 


Christ, our ministers would, unquestionably often 
be made sensible of a renewed visitation to many, 
and would thence be qualified in the demonstra- 
tion and power of the Spirit, to preach Christ 
crucified, and invite all to a participation in the 
unsearchable riches which are in Him. Verily, 
many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased. H. 


“These Islands are situated to the north of the 
north-eastern extremity of Scotland, between 2° 


22’ and 3° 25’ West longitude. ‘They are di- 
vided from the main land of Great Britain by the 
Pentland Frith, which is five and a half miles 


Wide at its eastern entrance, between Duncansb 


Head and Borough Point, in the island of Sou 





net Head, on the south side of the west entry to 


the Frith; with the assistance of which, the strait 
may be navigated with comparative safety in 
moderate weather. 

“The group consists of sixty-seven islands and 
islets, twenty-seven of which are inhabited; the 
remainder, called Holmes, are only visited during 
the summer, for the preparation of kelp, or as 
pasture grounds. The largest of these islands, 
called Pomona, or Mainland, extends from south- 
east to north-west, about eighteen miles, and di- 
vides the group into two portions. 

“Some of the islands have rocky shores, pre- 
senting abrupt precipices towards the west, and 
rise in low rounded hills covered with heath, and 
with a considerable depth of peat mould; others 


are low and flat, with sandy shores. There are— 


no trees on any of the islands, with the exception 
of a few of small size, in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Kirkwall; although at some remote pe- 
riod, they would appear to have been covered 
with wood, from the numerous remains found 
imbedded in the peat mosses. 

The inhabitants are of Scotch, and partly of 
Norwegian descent. While the islands belonged 
to Norway and Denmark, many Norwegians set- 
tled on them, and their language was exelusively 
in use. But since the islands have been annexed 
to Scotland, a great change has taken place, and 
the Norse | has been longextinct. A few 
relics of the Udal tenure, the universal tenure of 
land among the free nations of the North, may 
still be found ; and there are instances of families 
who occupy small patches of ground, which have 
descended from father to son, from time imme- 
morial: the present proprietors having no other 
title than that which simple possession gives them. 

“Tt appears that the Orkneys were early taken 
possession of by the Normans, and they remained 
subject to the kings of Norway and Denmark till 
the year 1468 ; but had their own kings or earls, 
who governed them as independent sovereigns. 
The Orkneys were the general rendezvous of the 
piratical fleets which so often devastated the 
coasts of England and France. Rollo, the con- 

ueror of Normandy, and ancestor of William the 
onquerer, was an earlof Orkney. In 1468, the 
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islands were pawned to Scotland for 500,000 
florins, and the pledge has never been redeemed. 
From the year 1471, the earls of the islands be- 
came dependent on Scotland ; and from that time 
were considered like other chieftains of the Scot- 
tish clans. 

“The population of the Orkneys borders on 
80,000 and there are at present twenty-seven in- 
habited islands, the principal of which is Pomona, 
or Mainland; on a bay, on the north coast of 
which stands Kirkwall, the capital of the group, 
consisting chiefly of one narrow street, containin 
several good houses and shops. The Cathedra 
is regarded as one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of middle-age architecture in Scotland ; 
within the stately walls of which, somewhat more 
than half a century ago, about 1,500 persons as- 
sembled with John Pemberton, then on a religious 
visit from America; whose name and memory are 
cherished by some who still survive, with an en- 
dearing remembrance of his labour of love. 

“The principal island is divided into sixteen 
parishes, in each of which a meeting was held by 
our Friends, and in some more ‘than one; nor 
could they feel free to pass by a single islet hav- 
ing a resident upon it. 

Agreeable mention was made of our friend, 
Saran Squire, who was in Orkney, on a reli- 
gious visit, in 1835; but twenty years or more, 
appear to have elapsed since a general visit was 

id to these islands ; during which period, many 

ave been removed by death, and others, who 
were then children, now tread their footsteps, to 
whom the doctrines and practices of the Society 
of Friends appeared new and strange. 

“ To the value of silent waiting upon the Lord, 
were, for the most part, entire strangers ; 
and at many of the meetings there was, at the 
commencement, considerable restlessness ; strik- 
ingly contrasted with the marked attention ob- 
served, for the most part, during the utterance 
of words; and the fear at times arose, lest out- 
ward observances should be allowed to take the 
place of an inward and reverent sense of that 
which may be known of God in the secret of the 
soul. Outward forms of a religious character—a 
strict regard for the First-day of the week, and 
the general attendance of public worship—arrest 
the attention, in passing up and down amongst 
thege interesting islanders, for whom the desire 
again and again was felt to arise, that they may 
be found increasingly among the worshippers in 
. the ‘inner court.’ 

“Their liberal and willing hospitality was 
freely exercised, and many were the marks of 
kindness extended to the travellers, while pur- 
suing their apprehended path of religious duty ; 
especially in those parts where no inns, or houses 
of public entertainment, were to be found. At 
times, our friends partook of the comforts and 
luxuries of life; but were mach more frequently 
reminded, that the real wants of man are soon 
satisfied. 
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“Although so far north, and enjoying t) 
little sunshine to allow of the cultivation of 
wheat, their oat, and bigg or barley crops, a 
abundantly productive; so that they have usually 
for the purpose of export, as much grain as wou) 
be equal to the demand of their thirty thousay4 
inhabitants for three months; while the poor 
Shetlanders are compelled to purchase annually g 
three months’ supply. 

“ Cases of extreme distress are to be found jp 
Orkney, but they are rare. In Shetland they 
abound. In both, the poor help the poor; veri. 
fying the adage, ‘To the poor man, poverty 
greater than his own never appeals in vain’ 
Alas! in Shetland, in many instances, they have 
it not to give. Hence the pressure on the Shet. 
land poor, in the failure of their potato crops. 

“In the course of the journey, a liberal supply 
of Tracts was distributed, which had been kindly 
forwarded by the Tract Association of Friends in 
London. They were, on all occasions, received 
with avidity. In some instances, there was quite 
a pressure around the distributor; and so many 
were the eager hands extended from place to 
place, that a three-fold number would have met 
a ready demand. 

“A grant of Books, from the Meeting for 
Sufferings, was peculiarly valuable. An _ inte- 
resting volume was agreeably received in some 
places, where our friends were glad, by a token, 
however small, to evince their sense of kindness 
received, and, at the same time, to embrace the 
opportunity of a suitable disposal of the works 
entrusted to their care. 

“ Fifty-two meetings were held in the Orkney 
Islands; two on those which lie nearest the 
Scottish shore, and four in the northern portion 
of Caithness,—together, fifty-eight. About seven 
weeks were occupied in this engagement, our 
friends having reached Edinburgh, on their way 
homeward, on the 13th of 9th month.” 





BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Testimony of an Eye-Witness.—It is not to 
be wondered at that the organs of the slave party 
in our country misrepresent and deery the opera- 
tion of the great experiment of freedom in the 
British West Indies. They feel that their power 
is tottering, they fear whatever endangers it, and 
they know that such an example of freedom 
almost on their own borders, must hasten its 
downfall. Looking at the facts of emancipation 
through their prejudices, it is natural that they 
should see them falsely, while their needs impel 
them to exaggerate every tale of evil or danger 
which rumour may tell of the workings of free- 
dom. The recent commercial distress 10 the 
colonies, the result mainly of the remaining evils 
of slavery, and of the repeal of those protection 
laws which had given the colonies a monopoly of 
the British trade, has served an important 
purpose. It has of course been magnified enor- 
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mously, and industriously published, and we sup- 
has been believed by thousands of well- 
meaning men. We do not propose to discuss the 
gestion now, but only to give further testimony 
from a witness who speaks of what he knows. 
We quote from the Kingston (Jamaica) Journal, 


one of the ablest and most impartial presses of 


the colony. —Penn. Freeman. 
“The allusion to the British West Indies is 


most unfortunate, inasmuch as the condition of 


those colonies falsifies all the statements and pre- 
jictions of these Southern members. Who will 
look at this island, for example, and say ‘the 
existing relations between the free and servile 
races cannot be separated,’ and the races ‘can- 
not live together in peace or harmony, or to their 
mutual advantage?’ Where is the man, how- 
ever favourably inclined toward the much-loved 
system of the Southern States of America, or 


prejudiced against the dark-hued inhabitants of 


that portion of the Union, or of this colony, who 
will be bold enough to assert that ‘wretchedness 
and misery and desolation’ have been the result 
of emancipation? But the Southern members 
appeared to feel that their ground was not safe 
under them. Hence they tell their constituents, 
that ‘since the emancipation,’ the British gov- 
ernment ‘has kept up a sufficient military and 
naval force to keep the blacks in awe, and a 
large number of magistrates, constables and other 
civil officers to keep order in the towns and on 
the plantations, and enforce respect to their for- 
mer owners.’ It is very evident, from this 
observation, that they know nothing of the true 
state of ‘affairs in the West Indies, or if they do, 
have purposely misrepresented them. There has 
been a very large diminution of both the military 
and naval forces in the West Indies, since the 
abolition of slavery. Some years ago the regular 
troops in this island almost amounted to eight 
to ten thousand men. Now, we believe, there 
are not two thousand in it. 

As to the naval forces, those who knew Port 
Royal during the palmy days of slavery, and look 
at it at present, can say whether there has been 
a falling off in this department of our defence. 
During slavery, every rural parish had four or 
five constables, and the towns a larger number, 
the total of which, we have no doubt, would be 
found fully equal to the number of police now 
employed for the preservation of the peace. Some 
three hundred mt fifty of these are divided among 
twenty-two parishes, and a population of upwards 
of 400,000 souls, ‘to keep order,’ as these 
Southern members say, ‘in the towns and on 
the plantations, and enforce respect to former 
owners.’ But there is no police on the planta- 
tons, nor any necessity for them; and what will 
appear most astonishing to Southern alarmists, 
‘the social and political superiority of education 
and talent’ is still preserved. The Southern 


members of Congress, after crowding a lot of 


misstatements into very nearly as many lines, 









thus wind up their allusions to the West Indies : 
‘But notwithstanding all this, the British West 
India possessions are ruined, impoverished, mise- 
rable, wretched, and destined probably to be 
abandoned to the black race.’ This, many of 
our readers will think, is going ahead rather too 
fast—running to a conclusion much too rapidly. 
Our reply is, It is not true; there never was a 
period in the history of the British West Indies, 
in which life and property were more secure, and 
peace and quiet more universal, or a better feel- 
ing existed among all classes of the community.” 





THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER. 


It is a common remark that riches contract the 
heart, and the poor are apt to think so, not con- 
sidering the many and nameless advantages the 
receive directly or indirectly from the rich. If 
the heart be right, the more we acquire the more 
freely we shall give. The disposition which 
would hoard millions, would also hoard pennies, 
and doat on them as treasures. A liberal heart 
will have a liberal hand, be it full or empty. 
The most beautiful examples of charitable living 
are found alike among the rich and poor. None 
are so low or so destitute but that they may 
equal the princes of the earth in charity. Their 
mites may even outstrip in their beauty and re- 
ward, the largest bestowings of the wealthy. If 
riches make us proud and forgetful of our ill- 
deservings, they will harden the heart, but if they 
be received as the largesses of heaven, and our 
unworthiness be deeply tasted in them, we shall 
delight to use them for the good of others. This 
principle is equally applicable to all the changes 
of our condition. Things harm us, not that there 
is any harm in them, but that we abuse them. 
As we semen importance of any kind, we are 
prone to think more of ourselves, and thus lose 
the virtues which solaced our former state, and 
enabled us to rise above it. Both the ill and the 
good effects of an improved condition are often 
seen. 

An Irish schoolmaster, who, whilst poor him- 
self, had given gratuitous instruction to certain 
poor children, when increased in worldly goods 
began to complain of the service, and said to his 
wife, he could not afford to give it any longer for 
nothing,—who replied : “uO ! James, don’t say 
the like o’ that—don’t; a poor scholar never came 
into the house that I did'nt feel as tf he brought 


fresh air from heaven with hin—never miss the 


bit I gave them—my heart warms to the soft, 
homely sound of their bare fect on the floor, and 
the door almost opens of itself to let them in.’’ 
A sentiment so beautiful could not fail to ex- 
press itself beautifully. The eer which 
contracted his heart enlarged hers. Her love 
was moved and beautified by it; it turned her 
serving into joy ; 
«* As the great sun, when he his influence 
Sheds on the frost-bound waters.—The glad stream 
Flows to the ray, and warbles as it flows.” 
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_ In her gentle reproving and her gentler spirit, 
well does she answer the description,— 


* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


Nothing seems so to welcome the duties of life 
as humility, and nothing seems so to ennoble, as 
nothing so befits the human spirit. 


“ The bird that sings on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest, 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest; 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility.” 


Uses of Adversity. 





FRUITS OF WAR. 


We noticed lately the session of a Peace 
Congress in Paris. We see by a letter of one 
_ of the American delegates that Emile de Girar- 
din, Editor of La Presse, a paper which is said 
to have the largest circulation of any journal 
in Europe, has commenced the discussion of the 
subject, and hails with his best wishes the cause 
of universal peace. The foiiowing facts, from 
the columns of La Presse, are appalling : 


“The army of 1813 was composed of recruits 
from eighteen to twenty years of age. J/Iness, 
fatigue, and misery decimated them. Of the 
1,260,000 raised in 16813, there remained in 
1814, to defend the soil of France, but one 
hundred thousand men above the ground. As 
the result of the various conscriptions made in 
France between the years 1791 and 1813, we 
find that four millions five hundred thousand 
Frenchmen were blown to pieces by cannon, 
brought down by musketry, impaled upon bayo- 
nets, or cut down by broad-swords and sabres ; 
- and by all this sacrifice France obtained lite- 
rally nothing—not so much as one square inch 
of ground added to its territorial-limits in her 
wars of 1790.” 


The London Times follows up the above cal- 
culation, and computes the loss sustained by the 
allies at TEN MILLIONS OF MEN, cut to pieces in 

e prime of life! The mind can scarcely realize 
such a dismal and horrible picture. And yet 
this enormous sacrifice of human life produced 
no advantages for which the cost of a single life 
would not have been too dear. We look with 
loathing and hatred upon those savage tribes 
which periodically offer human sacrifice to their 

| oe. But their blind »yet honest zeal is par- 
onable, and their destruction of life but limited, 
compared with the myriads of bloody oblations 
which civilized men offer at the shrine of na- 
tional ambition, avarice, and revenge.—Rich- 
mond Republican. ‘ 





_—$ 
THE LAND OF THOUGHT, 


Oh! prize it! *tis enchanted ground ; 
All objects sweet and rare, 
All lovely images abound, 
In rich profusion there ; 
And it descends in every age 
To man, unclaimed, unbought ; 
None may invade our heritage, 
The glorious Land of Thought. 


There the bright treasures hoarded lie, 
Amassed from learning’s store, ' 
Strains of enthralling melody, 
And tales of ancient lore; 
There fancy’s fresh and blooming flowers, 
With glittering dew drops fraught, 
Sheltered from outward blasts and showers, 
Bloom in the Land of Thought. 


And there we greet a cherished host 
Of friends long loved and dear ; 

There the lamented and the lost, 
Before our gaze appear : 

Death woo’d them to his mansions chill, 
And won the prize he sought, 

But tender memory guards them still, 
Within the Land of Thought. 


And there are glimpses, pure and bright, 
Of many a holy thing,— 

Of golden harps, of fields of light, 
Where radiant seraphs sing ; 

No eye may fully pierce the screen, 
Yet trustful hope hath caught, 

A faint perspective of the scene, 
In the wide Land of Thought. 


Wearied by sorrow, fear and doubt, 
Oppressed by earthly din, 

Oft turn we from the world without, 
To seek the world within ; 

Nor may the mightiest of mankind, 
Restrain or fetter aught, 

The freedom of the lowliest hind, 
Who owns the Land of thought. 


Oh! is the Jand thus brightly decked, 
Ever with weeds defaced ? 

Can it become, through rash neglect, 
A black, unlovely waste ? 

Yes, oft has passion’s ’whelming storm 
Appalling ruin wrought, 

And bade perpetual thorns deform, 
The ravaged Land of Thought. 







Then is its hapless owner led, 
Through worldly haunts to roam, 
Turnimg in wild and shuddering dread, 
From his mind’s wretched home : 
There frown unchanging shades of night, 
By sin’s dark spirit brought, 
And conscience casts a withering blight, 
O’er the dim Land of Thought. 










How may we watch and guard it best? 
Thy bounty, Lord, alone, 
Hath made us of this land possest; 
Oh ! take it for thine own, 
And blessed shall its produce be, 
If we by faith are taught, 
Timely to consecrate to Thee, 
The hallowed Land of Thought. 










Appr: 





